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THE EXHIBITION PICTURE. 



With feverish anxiety did our hero look forward to the open- 
ing of the exhibition ; and when at last the day came, he was 
delighted to find that those whose office it was to superintend 
the hanging of the pictures had disposed of his in such a 
manner as to admit of a fair judgment being passed upon its 
merits. 

In the course of the season he made frequent visits to the 
exhibition, chiefly for the purpose of studying the perfections 
of those who far exceeded him in his art ; though sometimes, 
with the natural vanity of a youthful aspirant for fame, and 
elated as he was with the high praise that was lavished upon 
him by the press, he found himself not only gazing upon his 
production, but eagerly endeavouring to overhear any eulogium 
that strangers might pass upon it. .Thus again his ambition 
was gratified ; he had gained the first step to fame, and 
perhaps fortune. During all this time, however, the poor 
artist, unwilling further to encroach upon the kindness of the 
friend who had enabled him to complete his task in peace, 
was secretly suffering such extreme penury as not only to 
render his meals, dinners especially, very intermittent, but to 
involve him in the liability of expulsion from his lodging, his 
landlady having become so importunate that, to avoid her 
perpetual intrusion, he spent whole days out of doors, which 
might have been more advantageously employed at home. 
His only consolation was the daily hope of relieving himself 
from all such annoyances by the sale of his picture ; but day 
after day passed by without any offer being made for the pur- 
chase, and the time was fast approaching when the exhibition 
would close. 

One afternoon, returning from a long morning ramble, he 
happened to look in at Trafalgar Square, when the exhibition 
was so thronged with visitors that it was impossible to avoid 
the occurrence of an occasional crush among the double stream 
of person^ passing up and down the grand staircase. As the' 
hour of closing approached, the crowd thickened, and: just. as 
Reuben, had managed to squeeze himself through the ojDen 
door of the exhibition room leading to the landing, he caught, 
a. glimpse of something that was lying on the ground in a corner 
of the. door- way. He managed to pick it up, and on examin- 
ing it. as soon as he had reached the street, found it to be a 
hair- bracelet, set with precious stones in a very costly manner, 
and having a magnificent ruby in the centre. The back of the 
clasp was engraved with the initials E. S. B, and a lock of 
hair, gleaming like silver, was curiously concealed in the gold 
casing. Reuben was perplexed to know what to do with the 
trinket, which, on his road home, he ascertained to be worth a 
considerable sum, and as he had not the means of advertising 
it, resolved to await the probable announcement of its loss in one 
o£ the : public journals. The only step he could himself take 
forfits restoration was to leave his address with the porter at 
the door, in case any inquiry should be made by the owner, 
who would, of course, be able to give an exact description 
of the bracelet. 

He was preparing to leave home on the following day, when 
he was met at the door of his room by an elderly gentleman, 
to whose inquiry for her lodger Mrs. Sniggins had replied 
by desiring the stranger to walk up, and thus taken by 
surprise, Reuben was compelled to receive him in his attic. 
He was a gentlemanly man of about fifty years of age, and 
having briefly stated the nature of his errand by informing 
Reuben that his daughter had lost a bracelet at the exhibition 
only the day previously, proceeded to give an exact desciip- 
tion of the one in our artist's possession, adding that it was a 
trinket she prized, even far beyond its pecuniary value, 
simply because it was a keepsake from her uncle, who had 
been absent many years, in India, and whose age rendered his 
return to England, though he had long intended it, extremely 
improbable. 

" I am delighted that it has fallen to my lot to be the means 
of restoring to its owner so treasured a gift/' said Reuben, 
handing his visitor the bracelet. 



" And I," replied the stranger, " esteem it a most fortunate 
occurrence that the trinket should have fallen into such 
honourable hands. Had I failed to gain information at 
Trafalgar Square respecting it, I should have lost no time'in 
inserting an advertisement in the newspapers; offering a 
handsome reward for it." 

" A very annoying and unprofitable species of expense'," 
observed Reuben. - '"' 

" I should have thought nothing of it," replied the stranger ; 
and then, opening the cavity in the clasp of the bracelet, he 
added, " this little lock of hair alone we value far more than 
all the jewels, and I account myself greatly your debtor, sir, 
for restoring it. In fact," continued he, with the hesitation of 
a man who was fearful of wounding the pride of a gentleman, 
evidently in very impoverished circumstances, "I shall be 
delighted if you will allow ine to offer you the amount which, 
to-morrow, would have actually been due to you by reason- of 
my advertisement." ' • - : 

Although we must here confess that Reuben had beentfar 
from unconscious of the fact that the sale of the trihlte't/should 
the owner not be found, would prove a p6sitiW ; sdufce of 
wealth to a man in his desperately needy condition, and tlnat 
he had been rather inclined, to hope for such a contingency, 
yet his pride, which had prevented him from entertaining; iihe 
idea of keeping secret possession of property that did-, not 
belong to him, now prompted the refusal of his Visitor's offer;' 
which he thankfully but unhesitatingly declined. - The stranger 
said no more, but pocketing his restored treasure* 'dismissed 
the subject by entering into a conversation oh the Fine ^ris ; 
the remarks which he made, upon painting; especially, evincing 
such a refined taste, and so high and. just' an appreciation 1 Of 
the ennobling nature of the art, that Reuben was quite delighted 
with him, and allowed himself to be led, almost unconsciously, 
into a familiar chat respecting the difficulties attending the 
pursuit of the profession, the course of study he had adopted,, 
and the first attempt he had made;; by the paintmg^ttat %ad 
been sent to the exhibition, to test his proficiency a^fid ability. 

" I never miss, visiting the exhibition ^^ every ^eaf,^sai6y4he 
stranger, " but I have not been yet. I intend going; ^prbt^ly 
to- morrow, and shall have the. pleasure of examinin%Vypur 
picture, if I can get my daughter, who wishes to. pay a" second 
visit and has come to town almost solely for 1^t;purpbsei;tb' 
go early. The day she went there, and lost her ^bracelet; tne' 
throng was so great, in consequence of the later/ess/ of tfie hbiir^ 
that she was not able to see a quarter of * the pamtingsV: J$y- 
the-by, I shall be glad if you will favour me with < the inunber" 
of your picture." •■■ •.•■;,-" ■:. 

* « Alio w me to offer you my catalogue, • ' replied Reuben $■ V t 
have it somewhere at hand— oh, here— but you wni;exbuseats 
being disfigured by pencil-marks, — little notes to remind nie of 
the perfections of the best artists." ■■' ■•]■-$■ \- '> 

i( A capital guide, sir, for a mere amateur like myself; : You 
will want these notes though, and therefore I shall d<> myself 
the pleasure of returning it quickly. But you have not told * 
me the number of your painting." 

Reuben named it ; his visitor set a mark against it, then began * 
looking over the catalogue, and after a few desultory inquiries- 
respecting some of the pictures, rose, and handing Reuben 
his card, whereon was engraved, "Mr. I. R. Benningfiel<d, 
Bryanstone-square," gave him a pressing invitation to dinner 
any day that he was not better engaged, assuring him that he 
would be extremely glad to have the- pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance ; "but," continued he, "I shall most likely take the liberty . 
of paying you another visit, if only to return this • catalogue 
and let you know what I think Of your picture." 

"I shall be extremely glad," replied Reuben; " but bear in 
mind, as regards the picture, that it is really little more 
than a portrait — a sketch from memory of an extremely lovely 
countenance that I caught sight of for an instant in the street 
—iii my opinion, a close approach to perfection; so much so, 
indeed, that the critics have all given me credit for a very 
poetical fancy." 

" I shall let you know what I think of it when you favour 
me by complying with my invitation, if not before ; for I have 
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a slight idea that, perhaps, I can render you some little service 
in your profession . " 

Reuben expressed his thanks, and Mr. Benningfield departed. 
A few mornings afterwards, our artist was called down stairs 
to receive a packet from the hands of a footman, who said that 
he had been ordered to deliver it to Mr. Jessop personally. 
On opening the parcel, Reuben found it to contain the returned 
catalogue, and something more — a note enclosing a cheque for 
£100, which the writer said he hoped would secure him 
possession of the painting as soon as the exhibition closed, 
although the price he had taken the liberty of fixing upon it 
was far below its value. The note concluded by naming a day 
for Reuben's visit, which the writer said would be far more 
gratifying and satisfactory to both than any written communi- 
cation. 



occasionally for a day or two. She hoped, ere long, to have 
the pleasure of thanking him personally for the return of her 
bracelet. When Mr. Benningfield and his guest had finished 
their repast, and were seated over their wine, the former 
gradually led his young friend to divulge the present position 
of his affairs, evidently with a view of being able to ascertain 
what prospect he had of overcoming the difficulties that were 
opposed to his advancement in his profession. This led our 
artist to unbosom himself so freely that, before they rose from 
table, Mr. Benningfield was in full possession even of Reuben's 
private history— that of one who had early been bereft of his 
nearest relatives— and the youth was delighted to find, from 
the warm-hearted sympathy the details excited, that his con- 
fidence was not likely either to be unappreciated or misplaced. 
The correctness of such surmise was, in fact, speedily proved 




THE RETURN FROM WORK. — FROM A PAINTING BY JAMES STELLA. 



Highly delighted, not only with the munificence thus dis- 
played, but with the manner in which it was exhibited, Reuben 
immediately wrote a reply acknowledging the receipt of his 
friend's very handsome remittance, and accepting his hospitable 
invitation. The day arrived ; our artist hastened to keep his 
appointment, and was received by Mr. Benningfield in so 
cordial a manner as to leave no doubt of the very friendly 
feeling he entertained towards him. The picture had excited 
his warmest admiration ; he spoke of it not only as a work of 
art that showed both taste and talent, but said that he regarded 
it as a positive treasure, of which he esteemed himself most 
fortunate in becoming the possessor. 

Dinner being announced, Mr. Benningfield ushered his 

. guest down into the dining-room, where he apologised for the 

want of a more social reception by stating that his family 

were out of town, his daughter having been in London only 



by Mr. Benningfield's expressing his willingness to render him 
any service that lay in his power. 

A few days afterwards he visited Reuben in a new abode, 
which the handsome price he had given for his picture had 
enabled him to procure, and afterwards made him a present of 
sundry additions to his furniture, without even apprising him 
of any such intention. Scarcely a day passed without his 
calling ; sometimes spending the whole morning in the artist's 
studio, and finally insisting upon taking his protege home 
with him to dinner. 

It so happened that a number of days now transpired during 
which, to his great surprise, our artist saw nothing of his 
patron ; and at last, thinking he might be ill, Reuben determined 
to make a morning call. His face was so familiar to the foot- 
man who opened the door, that the latter, dispensing with the 
formality of a card, hastened to acquaint his master, and re- 
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turned in an instant to conduct Reuben into the drawing-room, 
where he was received by Mr. Benningfield, and introduced 
to a party of ladies, amongst whom he instantly recognised 
the lovely original of the bridesmaid whose portrait he had so 
faithfully depicted. While he was yet bowing, stammering 
for something to say, and looking so exceedingly confused that 
the young lady could scarcely suppress a smile, her father 
suddenly turned the tables by introducing the bashful youth 
as Mr. Keuben Jessop, the artist to whom she was indebted, 
as well for the restoration of her bracelet, as for the honour 
he had conferred upon her by making her the subject of his 
talented pencil. 

"A presumption for which I most earnestly entreat the 
young lady's pardon," observed H3uben. 



"The bridegroom," said Mr. Benningfield, "being a fine 
young fellow in regimentals, and the marriage taking place 
at"— 

" Marylebone church, sir," interrupted our artist, " where I 
had the good fortune to arrive just in time to see the wedding 
party return to their carriages, — an incident I shall ever re- 
member with the utmost delight." 

"It only shows to what a trivial circumstance a man may 
be indebted for exciting him to the display of talent which 
otherwise he might have been unconscious of possessing," 
sagely observed the old gentleman, whose protege was puzzling 
himself for a reply that might render the conversation less 
personal. He was fortunately relieved, as he fancied at the 
moment, by the sudden entrance of a very elderly and remarl - 
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THE DANCE. FH03I A PAINTING BY JAMES STELLA. 



A smile that lit up the dazzling beauty of the maiden's 
countenance to a height that might have baffled even the 
pencil of Titian, conveyed to Reuben the full assurance of his 
having in no wise offended ; and in this he was confirmed by 
the damsel's father, who, as if to break the awkward pause 
that now ensued, exclaimed — 

" Oh, you need not be at all afraid, my dear sir, of having 
given any offence ; on the contrary, we are all very much 
obliged to you ; but perhaps you will have the goodness to 
inform us when and where you took that young lady's like- 
ness." 

"It was impossible," replied Reuben, " to forget the features 
P of a bridesmaid who far excelled even what a poet might have 
depicted in describing the beauty of a bride." 



ably yellow-faced gentleman, attired in a morning-gown of an 
extremely showy oriental pattern; but the intrusion ~of this 
personage proved only a source of fresh trial to Reuben's 
diffidence. 

"Allow me, my dear brother," said Mr. Benningfield, " to 
have the pleasure of introducing you to my young friend, the 
talented artist with whose admirable likeness of Emily you 
have been so especially gratified. Mr Jessop— my brother 
Robert, whose sudden and most unexpected arrival from India 
has prevented my intrusion into your studio during the last 
few days." 

" Give me your hand, Mr. Jessop," said Uncle Robert ; "I'm 
delighted to see you. I could never have anticipated such 
a gratification, sir, as you have afforded me by that life-like 
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portrait yonder," and he pointed to the picture, which, till 
now, had escaped Reuben's notice, though mounted in a 
handsome frame, and hung in a conspicuous place near the 
window. " I never saw such an admirable likeness in my life, 
sir, never ; and permit me to assure you that, from what I have 
heard of you from my brother, to say nothing of the high 
admiration I entertain for your talent, I anticipate much 
pleasure in your acquaintance. I have returned to England 
to spend the remainder of my life with my family, and save 
them from being plagued with the sale of my estates in India 
after my decease, although," added he, casting a facetious look 
at his niece, " I have not the least idea of dying for a number of 
years yet, I assure you. No, I am only in my prime at present ; 
and by-the-by, sir, now I think of it, you shall paint my 
portrait. I have a host of friends and acquaintances, and if 
you make a good likeness, it may be of service to you. You 
shall begin to-morrow." The artist bowed his assent. 

Reuben presently took his leave, but repeated his visit on 
the following morning, when the old .gentleman had his first 
sitting for his portrait, and thus our artist became a complete 
habitue of the house, and so ingratiated himself with all, 
especially with the original of the portrait (which proved an 
excellent likeness), that he at last ventured to make an avowal 
to Emily of the passion he had long cherished, and was 
delighted to find himself favourably received. 

Reuben had just finished a family group, containing the 
likenesses of two young ladies who had been Emily's school- 
fellows, and was submitting it to her uncle for inspection, 
when the latter exclaimed: " I think it is high time, young 
man, that you made your fortune, and I have long intended 
to give you a substantial lift. My friends, however, do not 
patronise you so handsomely as I could wish, and therefore," 
added the old gentleman, " I advise you to try something else 
besides portrait-painting." 

" Something else, sir!" exclaimed Reuben, with a look of 
amazement so excessive that his friend could hardly refrain 
from laughter. 

"Yes; but you need not look so perplexed; it is nothing 
at all extraordinary that I have to propose to you, though it 
has been both the ruin and the making of many. What do 
you think of matrimony r " 

Reufoen made no reply, but his look was sufficient to con- 
vince the inquirer that his intended offer would be rapturously 
accepted. 

"I can see very 'clearly," continued the latter, "that you 
and mynoBce are far from being averse to each other. If I 
•giye her ten thousand pounds for her marriage portion, I am 
~*ure you wiM have no difficult^ in obtaining her father's 
-consent ; and. then I think you may make matrimony a sort of 
•helpmate it© .portrait-painting, without having to plague your- 
self ^mth«n^yellow-odhre-looking old fellows as I am." 

We, think our readers will agree that the correctness of the 
proposition tfkns laid down was perfectly undeniable. It was 
•iSbankfully accepted, and although many years have elapsed 
: ^ince it was ca*fcie& into, effect^ it has been found to answer so 
well* that the friends of the married couple are unanimous in 
declaring it to have proved a golden idea, by which the 
greatest possible happiness has been realised. 



FINE ARTS IN AMERICA, 
la: is no longer fashionable in England to run down America as a 
matter of course, no longer in good taste to ridicule a country which 
contains so many of her off- shoots, and which has given such bril- 
liant evidence of its capability for entering into honourable rivalry 
with her. The reading classes of the community are beginning 
to appreciate and admire the virgin Anglo-Saxon genius which has 
done so much to elevate and ennoble the paths of literature in the 
New World. This fact is owing a good deal to the circumstance 
that the prejudiced classes, the men of the war time, the rigid 
martinets of the beginning of the century, are dying out. The very 
memory of a state of hostilities between England and her gigantic 
step-chilci is passing away ; and though there is yet much ignorance 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a more generous and noble spirit is 



rising up on the eastern and on the western shores of that vast 
ocean, which in its eternal revolutions washes now the feet of 
England's chalky cliffs, and now the strand before the great ports 
of America. This is a mighty advance of the human mind. 

For many years the English have accepted and adopted American 
authors, and have found them capable of writing the mother 
tongue in a way which has quite astonished the critics of an 
antiquated date. They scarcely recollect that Washington Irving, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Cooper, Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, and 
Mrs. Stowe are children of our great republic, so identified have 
these names been with their literature. 

They are also rapidly appreciating the progress of their brothers 
over the sea in the arts. No finer spectacle can be imagined than 
two great nations, of the same origin, after terrible rivalry in 
arms, after the battle and the storm, calming down in their feelings, 
and entering upon the beautiful contest of truth and beauty. 

This contest began even before the quarrel. That very acute 
and excellent writer, George Palmer Putnam, has given some 
interesting facts on this subject. As he observes, the names known 
here, in painting, during the Colonial Period, were Watson, 
Smybert, West, Copley, Peale, and Stuart. 

The first in this list iB Watson, an artist who, though born in 
Scotland in 1685, gained his celebrity as a portrait-painter in this 
country. He was a man of talent, whose works are still preserved 
and appreciated. He dwelt in New Jersey, and began his career in 
1718. The next name of note, that of Nathaniel* Smybert, is also 
Scotch, but his fame was made in Boston, where he began to paint 
soon after Watson. It will be remarked that very many of our 
celebrities are of Scotch origin. This does not at all militate 
against the States, as the encouragement must exist for men to 
distinguish themselves in any branch of human acquirements. 

But the first American name, of which the children of the old 
colonists are truly proudj is that of Benjamin West. The English 
are proud of him, but we are not less so. It was in this country 
he first drew breath and felt the inspiration of genius. He was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1738, and painted his first portrait there 
in 1753. 3it as in those days the materials for study were 
not sufficient, a ^d West aimed at greatness, he went over to Eng- 
land, where he was received with a feeling which, had it been more 
general in high places, oight have saved her a colony and, perhaps, 
spoilt a great nation; It is something for an American to have 
found in England the patron ige of royalty and the presidentship of 
the Royal Academy, to whic i rank he was elevated in 1792. We 
may probaMy have occasion t< speak of him more fully, but the 
price of some of ins pictures will show the estimation in which he 
was held. His " Christ Rejected " was purchased for £3,000; 
Ms ' ' Death on the Pale Horse " for £2 } 000. 

The father of the present Lord Lyndhurst is another instance 
well worthy of being quoted and remembered. His name was 
John Singleton Copley, and he was born in Boston in 1738. He 
painted the portraits of many distinguished Americans, but studied 
and carried on his profession with success in England, where all 
members of his family and connexions now hold a deservedly 
high place. 

A student of West attained to a very high position as a painter of 
portraits in this country — Charles W. Peale of Maryland. Gilbert 
Charles Stuart also reached to eminence both in London and his 
native country, he having been born in Rhode Island in 1754. To 
him we owe the best portrait of that great and good man, Washing- 
ton, of whom Lafayette so justly said, that scarcely any preceding 
man ever combined in himself so much of what was great and good 
in human nature. This portrait is one of the heirlooms of our 
great republic, and is highly valued and appreciated* 

Since the Declaration of Independence, many painters, sculptors, 
and engravers, have arisen, of great talent — men who, in all pro* 
bality, will hold a deservedly high position in the history of art.. 
It is curious to notice, that many of them are of the good old 
Flemish stock — the Vanderlyns, the Verbrycks, and others — though 
the majority are of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

William Dunlop, born in New Jersey, 1766, who began .to paint 
at a very early age, was the first secretary of the American Academy 
of the Fine Arts. He was a pupil of West's, and was an amusing - 
and pleasing writer as well as an artist, 



